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WINTRY NOTES. 


Facts ABOUT THE THERMOMETER. 
By an Old Philadelphia Meteorologist.) 


“ Puzziep” writes from Balham to ask 
what exactly is the difference between 
the Thermometer and the Barometer. 
This opens up a very interesting subject, 
and one which, during the present cold 
snap, must have been in the minds of 
many of my readers. Briefly, the dis- 
tinction may be put in this way: the 
barometer (that is to say, the mercury 
inside it) cannot get below 29 or above 
32: the thermometer can, and very 
frequently does. If, then, your baro- 
meter is found to measure “ 25 on grass ”’ 
. technical term, which I may explain 
later on), you may be pretty sure that 
your chemist has misled you, and has 
given you the wrong article. 

* ” + * * 


Perhaps the most remarkable feature 
of the present weather is the extra- 
ordinary part played by the thermometer ; 
so that some further remarks about this 
instrument may not be out of place. 
[here are three kinds of thermometer, 
known as Centigrade, Fahrenheit, and 
Réaumur. Réaumur may be dismissed 
it once, as it is so difficult to pronounce. 
M. CenricrabE was an Alsatian scientist, 
and his first work was to invent the 
thermometer which bears his name. 
His second was to invent the Fahrenheit 
thermometer. About this an interesting 
story is told. 

* * * * * 

Fahrenheit is the German for “ fur- 
Now M. CenTIGRADE was a man 
of plebeian birth; and, as soon as he 
had made a little money by his first 
thermometer, he decided that his one 
method of attaining an aristocratic 
appearance was to purchase a luxurious 
fur-coat in which he could parade him- 
self before his less fortunate neighbours. 
He accordingly bought his coat, and for a 
time was to be seen in it in all weathers. 
By-and-by, as the novelty of the thing 
wore off, he began to find that a fur-coat 
in the summer was, if anything, a hin- 
drance to his enjoyment of that season. 
He went still further, in fact; until at 
last he made the important discovery that 
there was one particular point on the 
thermometer to which the mercury 
had to descend before a fur-coat could 
be worn with any sort of comfort. He 
called this the “ Dew-point.” So, nowa- 
days, when we say that the thermometer 
is “above Dew-point Fahrenheit,” we 
mean that the weather is too mild for 
our fur-coat. ‘ Below Dew-point Fahren- 
heit” implies that that article of clothing 
may safely be worn. 

* * * * * 


_It is obvious, of course, that the 
Fahrenheit system is useful only to 
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“THERE'S NO 'OLDING "IM NOW, SIR, SINCE 'E'S GONE INTO KNICKERS—'E’S THAT PomPTious!” | 








those of us who are able to indulge] besides being hard to pick up again.) | 
in the pomps and vanities of this world. |When you think you have got enough 
Our poorer brethren invariably use the|in, you stop pouring; and at the place | 
Centigrade thermometer. It is a pity|on the glass where the mercury ends | 
that these class distinctions should still) you scratch “100” with a diamond. | 
hold ; but so it will be, until the Réaumur| Later on you take your thumb away 
method is universally adopted. The|from the bottom, and put something 
continued run of Les Merveilleuses else there—a piece of stamp-paper, say. 
makes us think that that day may not In doing this some of the mercury is | 
be so far distant after all. sure to slip away; and you will con 
* * * * * \sequently find that the top of it is now | 
Anybody may construct a Centigrade|much lower than it was. You mark | 
thermometer for himself. The manner|this new place “0.” You now have 
in which it is done is to be found in all|your thermometer. The intermediate | 
the scientific text-books, but I will just| marks you can make at your leisure. 
give it briefly here, in case any of my * a * * 
readers have some spare mercury with| It only remains to add that if the | 
them. | mercury comes through the stamp-paper | 
* * * * * ‘at the bottom, you have the phenomenon | 
Having procured a glass tube, you|known as “Below zero.” That this | 
put your thumb at the bottom end, and | occurs so rarely in England is but one 
pour in the mercury at the top. (Be|more testimony to the excellence of our | 
careful not to spill any, as it is unlucky, ' Postal Department. 
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A TRAP FOR COUNTRY MICE. 
Mr. Punca’s Unrrustwortay GuIDE To 
Lonpoy. 


Caarrer XX. 
The General Post O fice. 


Ir may be wondered by the visitor to 


| the G. P. O. why so large a building is 


} men, 


| which 
| lopes 





| preoccupation 


| point. 


needed, when most of the work of the 
Post Office is done out-of-doors by post- 
but just as there are wheels within 
wheels so there are small offices inside 
There are, for exarrple, the 
various stores: here a cellar full of gum, 
there the mortuary for dead letters. In 
one long room countless workers are 
engaged in perforating stamps by a 


big ones 
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villages of the United Kingdom being 
scoured for their rudest forefathers. 
Around the walls are busts of heroes of 
the blunter life—-Diocenes, Dr. Jonnson, 
Sir ALExanper SwETTENHAM, and so forth. 

But the most interesting room at St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand, as the General Post 
Office is humorously called, is that in 
which the trained staff of deductors is at 
work deciphering cryptic addresses. As 
everyone knows, this is a branch of 
industry on which our Post Office parti- 
cularly prides itself. 

Let us watch these astute intellects at 
work. See, they are all bending their 
brows over an envelope. It is addressed 
to “His Grace the Duke of Devonsnire, 
Piccadilly, F.C.” But there is no Picca- 
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young architect submitting a design for 
an improved pillar-box which can be 
used also for a cabman’s shelter, a 
kiosk, a lamp-post and a slot machine; 
in another room a gentleman writing a 
dramatic criticism in several languages. 

We look in at the club-room of the 
Express Messengers, with its portrait 
of the Postmaster of Crawley on the 
wall, and its rows and rows of bottles 
of slow gin; and we take a candle and 
examine the bumps of the Comptroller 
who decides that Herne Hill shall be 
charged as one word in a telegram and 
Charing Cross as two. 

By the time we have done all this 
and had lunch, the reply is received 
from the P.-M.-G. authorising the 


policy of pin pricks invented by “Mr. dilly, F.C. Hereisa quandary! Whatto expenditure of a penny, and the Diree- 


Henniker Heaton, M.P. 


tory is fetched. The 





Next door a regiment 
of old men, all very 
toothless, are applying 
gum. 

The constant noise 
that we hear, like distant 
artillery, is from the 
door-knocking class in 
Room A, where boys are 
taught to be postmen. 

The horrible odour 


| that permeates the base- 


ment is from the vat 
of anchovy sauce into 
ordinary enve- 
are dipped, to 
convert them into tele- 
gram envelopes. ‘The 
problem of how to get 
rid of this fishy smell 
has been occupying Mr. 
Sypvey Buxron’s waking 
and sleeping hours for 
many months, and is in 
part responsible for the 
far-away look and dis- 
tant manner of so many 
post-office counter-clerks 

a handsome prize having been offered 
for a solution. 

But it must not be supposed that the 
of post-office counter- 
clerks throughout the country is wholly 
the result of cogitations upon this knotty 
Classes for instructing candi- 
dates in counter etiquette are continually 
in progress all over this great building, 
with special lectures by accomplished 
officials on the complex art of not seeing 
a customer for five minutes ; appearing 
to be deadly busy while doing nothing ; 
serving customers out of their turn; 


| absenting oneself gracefully from the Ex- 


press Delivery and Telephone counters ; 
and generally behaving as if any one 
who dared to want to buy a stamp or 
send a telegram was either a cattle- 
maimer or one’s oldest hereditary foe. 
No expense is spared to get the best 
instructors the towns and 


px ssible, 


~~~ 


staff of deductors rush 
at it as one man, and it 
is some minutes before 
order can be restored 
and the pages mended. 
It is then found that a 
Duke of DeEvonsnire 
really does live in Picca- 
dilly; and although 
Piccadilly is not in the 
East Central but the 
Western district it is 
determined by a ma- 
jority of three to try at 
a eliies House and 
see if the letter was 
really meant for that 
destination, the power- 
ful argument being 
brought forward that 
there is no other Pic- 
cadilly in London, 
although it is believed 
that a street in Durban 








OUR UNTRUSTWORTHY ARTIST IN LONDON. 
Tae Postwaster-GeNERAL (IN THE PLUMED HELMET) UNVEILING 4 PILLAR-BOX IN 


Sypyey Square, Brxtoy. 


do? The chief sends out to borrow from 
the nearest public-house a directory, for 
although called The Post Office London 
Directory this useful work is never kept 
in Post Offices. But the charge for 
consulting it is a penny, and this 
penny, being public money, cannot be 
paid without a voucher, signed by the 
head of the Deducting Department and 
countersigned or authorised by the 
Postmaster -General. That dignitary 
chances to have gone out of town to 
unveil a new pillar-box. A special 
reply telegram is therefore sent there to 
get his authorisation, and meanwhile we 
must wait. 

We do so, continuing our explorations 
in this fascinating building—peeping 
into this room and that, and watching 
the various industries in progress: here 
an artist completing the sketch of a 
new stamp for the Scilly Isles; there a 


is so called. 

A day or so later it is 
learned that the experi- 
ment was crowned with 
success, and instructions are sent to the 
Press Department to prepare a para- 
graph for the papers recording this, the 
latest, triumph. 








A Chance for Mr. Churchill. 

“WANTED.—A proper Ham and 
Bacon Curer. Pay Rs. 30, free board 
and lodging. The pay will be increased 
from Rs. 30 to forty or fifty if the 
candidate is able to do the work of an 
under-secretary too.—Apply to the 
Private Secretary to the Raja of Kala- 


kankar.’’—Pioneer. 





“Tae Kina’s ANNIVERSARY 
CELEBRANING THE ACCENSION,” 
Northern Daily Telegraph. 


“ Cele-braining the printer” might be 
the next headline. 
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PAX BEERBOHMICA. 


(The Kaiser, who is preparing a welcome for Mr. Beersonm Tree in Berlin, has authorised the statement that “the Drama is 
a Mediator between Nations.”’} 


——_—_— a 
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Mother. “Dip IT MAKE YOU JUMP, DARLING?” 
Darling (bravely, but in tears). “ N-No. B-BuT IT MADE 


HOLIDAY COURSES. 
I believe it would be far more useful to 
nation if our English public schools were 
places where our boys went in their holidays, 
id that in term-time they stayed at home and 
arnt something.”’—-Professor J. J. Thomson. 
! am sorry to note that the author of these 
L is put an entirely unwarrantable inter- Then gladly to the class-room door 
, —_ Ep learned Professor's admirable - I ‘d ane the urchins go 
lo trifle with the Gallie War 
Or sport with Cicero ; 
[’d see them toying at their ease 
With PLato or DemMosTHENES, 
Or make the idle moments fly 
Among the frolic verbs in -. 


I think it possible to show 

| One humble use for them. 

| In term-time I would keep the boys 

| Encircled by domestic joys, 

But back at school they should be found 
As soon as holidays came round. 


\VHERE is the pedagogue can stay 
Collected, calm and cool, : 
When duty prompts him to survey 
The modern public school ? 
\ thousand faults the critics find : 
lt atrophies the youthful mind, 
And boys once good or clean (or both) 
Become a seething sink of sloth. 


idea, csi at : P SPL) ea, RRM AERO 2 ew ms es 


The lightsome moods of Euciip too 
I would not wholly drop ; 
I’d have the youngsters chuckling 
through 
The Forty-Seventh Prop. 
[’d teach them in a few bright words 
The quaint absurdity of surds, 
And set them gaily to discuss 
The humours of the calculus. 





Some say the fish is badly boiled ; 
Some blame the blankets ; some 

Aver the intellect is spoiled, 

_ While others say, the tum. 

Some swear there ’s too much Greek and 
_ stuff, 

While others vow there ’s not enough, 

But one and all in this agree, 


he schools are bad as bad can be. 


So far as this I do not go, 
Nor utterly condemn ; 





Of course, I would not wish to make 
| Their holidays too long, 
| Because they well might learn to take 
| A view of life that’s wrong ; 













Scene—Platform of a wayside railway station. An express has just rushed through 


MY D-DOLLY JUMP.” 


They might be tempted to suppose 
Life frivolous as Latin prose, 
And all the world might seem to them 
As light as Taytor’s Theorem. 
sut 
freed 

From over-stress and strain, 
[’d send the urchins home to lead 

The strenuous life again. 
| With hungry souls they would return 
To things that matter; they would burn 
For that which does not pass away 
The pantomime and music play. 





Tue following paragraph will 
highly appreciated by the mere mother 
“A toy dog requires to be handled with as 
Some people take them 
That is as cruel as it 
in the 


much care as a baby 
up by their front legs. 
would be to take a baby up 
| manner.’—M.A.P. 
Of course the proper way with babies 
is to lift them by the loose skin at the 
back of the neck. 


sarne 


| « Lady Secretary wanted by Dentist; good 
teeth essential.” —Morning Post. 

| 

Tue awful ivory traffic again. 








when their minds had thus been | 
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CHARIVARIA. 


Mvcu has been made of the exploits of 
the Duke of the Asruzzi, but the most 
marvellous of his ventures appears to 
have escaped the notice of every paper 
except the always interesting Daily 
News. ‘The Duke,” reports our con- 
temporary, “is going direct to Turin, 
and it is understood that he will shortly 
embark there on one of the Italian 
Lrovernment ships for a prok mged 
There are evidently — 
land-ships as well as air-ships 


cTuise 


It is denied that, during the 
friction between Sir ALEXANDER 
SwerrennaM and Rear-Admiral 
Davis, the German Ewprror 
expressed the heartfelt wish 
that nothing might arise to 
disturb the good relations 
which he hoped would always 
exist between Great Britain 
and America. 


The Lords, Mr. Brrrew. 
announces, are to be given a 
second chance. If they do 
not take that—well, then they 
will be given a third chance. 


More shocking Revelations 
about the Lords! From Mr. 
Sreap this time. “ The average 
area of each ? 
33.000 acrea. 


peer is about 
This 
It has been 
arti ficially fostered for nearly 
nine hundred years.” Per- 
sonally, we have never yet met 
a peer of the above dimen- 
sions; but if we ever do we 
shall agree with Mr. Sreap 
that it is no natural growth. 


is no 


natural growth, 


A conference of those in- 
terested in the beautifying of 
large cities is to be held in 
the summer. It is rumoured 
that a public-spirited gentle 
man who is interested in the 
movement will then come for 
ward with an offer to present 
Mr. Grorce ALFx- 
ANDER to one hundred of our ugliest 
towns. 


statues of 


Miss Epna May has evidently been put 
on her mettle by the insinuation that she 
is not a great actress. She now wears 
yet another new dress in the corn-field 
scene in Nelly Neil. 


‘‘The Man with a Hoe” is the title of 
an article in The Rapid Review. Is he, 
we wonder, a relation of “The Man 
without an Aitch” ? 


One day last week three hundred 





Channel Tunnel. 
Passenger. “ WHERE ARE WE Now, GuARD? 
Guard. “ Firty-one NorTa, ONE AND A HALF East. 
Passenger. “ OH—THANKS ! 
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Lancers from Bruges rode into the village 
of Sainte Croix, and, after beating all the 
peasants they could find, ransacked the 
taverns, shops, and houses. Many of 
our own old-fashioned hostesses are com- 
plaining of the growth of roughness and 
horseplay in the Lancers. 

An omnibus driver who was a witness 
at the Wandsworth County Court stated 
that he had thirty years’ experience, 
and had driven in the Coronation Pro- 


BY DEGREES. 


on” 


” 


cession and the Delhi Durbar. We 
should have thought (but this may be 
just our ignorance) that for an omni- 
bus to get mixed up in the Coronation | 
Procession and the Delhi Durbar was) 
not the best possible testimony to the 
skill of its driver. 

There would seem to be no limit to 
the ambition of the motor omnibus. 
At Barnes, last week, one of these 
vehicles attempted to supplant the L.C.C. | 
steamboat service. The incident proved | 
that a motor possesses one advantage | 
over a horse. You may take a horse to! 


Train stops for the Third Time. 
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the water but you cannot make it drink. 
The motor omnibus was soon filled with 
water. a 
It was proposed at a meeting in Man- 
chester of the Postal Telegraph Clerks’ 
Association that the Postmaster-General 
should be asked to train telegraph 
messengers as musicians to enable them 
to earn a living when the age limit is 
reached. All persons who have heard 
telegraph boys whistling in the street 
~ ——-— will wish the movement every 
success. ae 
Those who are precluded 
from embarking on the career 
of an artist owing to their 
being unable to stand the 
smell of oil-paint will be glad 
to hear that, according to 
The Daily Mirror, a Leicester 
lady has designed some won- 
derfully artistic creations by 
the use of common house-flies, 
onions, and fish scales, in the 
place of oils. 


There is nothing like calling 
a spade a spade. The Gentle- 
woman, in discussing the 
health of Cabinet Ministers, 
says, “ Probably Mr. Hatpanr 
has the stoutest physique of 
any member of the present 
Government.” Certainly, to 
look at Mr. Hatpayg, one 
would never imagine that he 


was opposed to a policy of 
Waist. 


Tue following reads rather 
sadly : 

‘“ PuHONOGRAPH, poor tone, and 12 
records, 38.6d., or exchange treadle 
fretsaw.”—Evening News. 


A Chelsea Pensioner. 


) “BiackHeaDeD Guiis. — One 
with only one leg has returned to 


” Chelsea Bridge two years run- 


ning.” —The Countryside. 
SURELY not running ! 





On a City Office Wall. 


“Tr is of the greatest importance that 
the Fire Alarm arrangement now fitted 
up in the Office should never, under 
any circumstance, be touched by any 
Member of the Staff.” 


Her Sunday Out. 


“Woman (Young); must be used to stove; 
sleep in; closed Sundays.”—Daily Chronicle. 

_ How she must look forward to Sunday 
nights! 
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THE GREAT STRIKE. 

Our Special Representative has again 
outdone The Daily Mirror, and obtained 
some items of exclusive news regarding 
the great music-hall strike. Disguised 
in a light check suit, a blue chin, a 
thick gold watch-chain, and a smart 
little brougham, he has gone in and out 
among “the profession,” and heard 
many things which he had no business 
to hear. 

I learn (he writes) that Miss Marre 
Lioyp is ready to start at any moment 
on a tour through the country in a 
motor-car of a vivid red colour. Her 
purpose is to address roadside meetings 
from her car, in the hope of arousing 
the people of the country to a sense of 
their duty in this great struggle. 
Costumes by Wortn, wigs by CLarKson. 
Parish and Borough Councils interested 
should apply for terms to Miss Lioyp’s 
manager.) 

It is rumoured that Litre Tics is to} 
ippear in a new réle and will address a 
meeting of the National Alliance of 
Employees. It will be his first appear- 
ince on the boards with boots of normal 
size and a serious look on his face. It 
is anticipated that the effect of his 








ippeal for his fellow-sufferers will be of 
a highly pathetic order. 

Miss Vicrorta Mowxs has long desired | 
to become a Suffragette, but has been | 
prevented hitherto from taking an active | 
part in the movement by her contracts | 
with various Managers. ‘The strike 
affords an opportunity, which she intends 
to use to the full, of being present at 
the next suffrage scrimmage, and The 
Weekly Dispatch hopes to publish a 
series of articles from her pen under the 
title “From Halls to Holloway; My 
Fourteen Days of Agony.” 

The Zanxcics have not yet settled 
whether to join the strikers or not. For 
the first time in the harmonious years of 
their married life they discover that they 
have two minds with two single thoughts 
instead of only one. The husband feels 
that duty calls them to strike; the wife 
takes the opposite view. M. Zancia has 
made all the signs he can think of, but 
Madame persists in having a thought all 
to herself. It is feared that this regret- 
table deadlock is likely to shake the 
confidence of the public in the genuine- 
ness of the performance of this gifted 
couple. 

“Princess Trixie” is devoting much 
thought to the question of the strike. 
She will record her decision on the black- 
board at the Palace Theatre, at a special 
matinée to be given on her recovery 
from her regrettable indisposition. It 
is feared by the V.A.F. that will be 
“ Neigh.” 

A famous serio-comic, addressing a 
meeting of ladies, urged her hearers to 
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Doctor (looking at clinical thermometer). “ HELLO! 


Golfing Patient. “ Wuat’s BocEey?” 
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THIS WON'T DO—HUNDRED-AND-THKEE !” 








stand firm and play the man. This has 
caused some annoyance to Miss Vesta 
TuLey, who feels that the competition in 
her line of business is already great 
enough. 

Mr. Gus Exen has been understood to 
express some surprise that, considering 
his proficiency in the dialect of the 
London working-man, he was not asked 
to occupy the position which Mr. WiLL 
Crooxs, M.P., filled at the commence- 
ment of the strike. His word of con- 
solation to the strikers is, “If yer ain't 
got no wurk, yer cawn’t git the sack.” 
This is believed to be the dialect which 
costs the Managers £40 a week. 

In chatting to our Representative, Mr. 
Artuur Roserts made a clever impromptu 











conundrum. “What gives Mr. Apyry 
Payye?” was the question. Unfortu- 
nately, our Representative does not 









































exactly recall the answer, but it was | 
one of those smart little things for which | 


Mr. Roserts is deservedly popular. 
Exeter Hall is still unaffected by the 
strike. 
performance of The Bondman. 
The report that Mr. Cuircwin’s eye 
was blackened while he was on picket 
duty is unfounded. 





Sparks of Milk from our Anvil. 

“ Nerrner of these artists show a spark 
of the ‘milk of human kindness’ which 
in Dickens’ prose redeems his tendency 
to caricature.” —T'.P.’s Weekly. 


This is also the case with the 
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NATURE STUDIES. 
« Parties.” 


Tuat celebrated and voluminous German, Dr. Anton BrausE- 
wiz (he is, as everybody knows, a Doctor of Philosophy and 
an Associate of all the ethical and paidagogic Societies in the 
world) has observed in the fifty-ninth chapter of his epoch- 
making treatise, “The Child-mind viewed in Relation to An- 
cestral Development and the Existing Cosmos,” that “ A child 
with other children playing loves to exercise its mimetic faculty, 
and displaysin thus sporting two characteristics distinguishing 
these human sprouts from the full leafage of later years. For 
it has both an imagination oversoaring the ordinary boundaries 
and a strictly limited power of expressing in language its 
thoughts.” The beautiful truth wrapped up in this somewhat 
cumbrous phraseology, which I have freely translated from the 
original German, was brought home to me not very long ago. 
It happened that, owing to the temporary illness of the lady 
of the house and the absence of the nurse, I was left in full 
charge of two little girls aged respectively 4} and 5}. The 
hour was six o'clock p.w. ‘They had had their tea, and another 
hour still separated them from their beds. What were they 
to do? My own suggestions, thoroughly well-meant, were 
received with a polite contempt. At last Hetey, the elder, 
said in. a tone of authority, “ We will play parties,” and 
Rosie, the younger, at once agreed. 

“ Parties,” it appeared, was a game that could be played 
by two or more and as often as the rules of bed-time per- 
mitted. ‘The necessary persons of the drama were a hostess 
and a visitor. On this particular occasion, in order that I 
might be included in the revels, the extra part of butler was 
assigned to me. The mise-en-scéne was simple. Ona small tea- 
table my handkerchief was spread to represent a tablecloth, 
and on this was set an assortment of ash-trays, matchstands, 
small bronze ornaments from the mantel-piece, and ancient 
india-rubber balls which had once been carried triumphantly 
on the noses of boats that had been Head of the River at 
Oxford or Cambridge. These various articles represented 
the usual paraphernalia of an afternoon tea-table, tea-pot, 
milk-jug, sugar-bowl, cups, saucers, &c. To have had real 
cups and saucers would have spoilt the game. Everything 
having thus been prepared, Rostr, who was to be the visitor, 
wrapped herself from head to foot in an Indian shawl (black 
with a red border, embroidered with gold) and left the room 
very gloomily, Heten, as hostess, remaining seated in 
solemnity at the table. An imaginary bell having then 
been rung, the butler left the room and joined the wrapped 
visitor in the passage : 

The Visitor. Is Mrs. Tuompson in there ? 

Butler. Yes, Madam. What name shall I say? 

The Visitor (in a flash of invention, but without a smile). 
Lady O’Bianc! 

Butler (knocking and announcing). Lady O’Buaye. 

[Lady O’B. enters, still without a smile, and advances on 
Mrs. THomrson, who remains seated. 

Mrs. Thompson. Oh, good morning; how are you? What 
time are you going? 

Lady O’Blang. I’ve been a very long time coming, so I 
must stay a long time. [A pause. 

Lady O’ Blang (sitting down). And how is little Cunistorner ? 

Mrs. Thompson (carelessly). Oh, he’s quite well. 

[Another pause. 

Mrs. Thompson (pouring tea from an ash-tray into a match- 
stand). Do you take your tea with sugar? 

Lady O’Blang. No. Only two pieces, please. 

Mrs. Thompson. Do you take half a cup? 

Lady O’Blang (resolutely). Full, please. 

Mrs. Thompson. Could you stop to eat a piece of cake? 

Lady O’ Blang (with a sigh). No, I must go very early. 

Mrs. Thompson (offering her guest an india-rubber ball). 








—<— 














{ The black side of this ball is toast. The other is bread-and- 


butter. 
Lady O’Blang. Toast, " 
(The aa, draws P maple solemnly to a close. Lady 
O’BLana rises. 
Mrs. Thompson (effusively). Come and sit down with me 
and have a little chat. 
[Lady O’Biane sits down, but ineliotle aoe again. 


Lady O’Blang (beginning to re-wrap herself). Will you give 
me a piece of te, because I’m late going. 
[The Scene ends. 


The parts of visitor and hostess were then interchanged and 
the play was replayed, and so on for four full performances 


of varying incidents and merit. Finally there was a dinner 
party which the hostess began by reading from an envelope . 


representing a menu the following bill of fare :— 

“Roast beef, mutton-chops, pudding, pie and beef-steak.” 
The guest said she would have pie and beef-steak, which 
were Teoded to her in the shape of a paper-weight and a pen- 
wiper. During the whole of the performance they never 
once lost the air of portentous gravity with which they had 
started. “Parties” must not be played in a spirit of levity— 
that much is obvious. The learned Bravsewitz, however, 
does not refer to this aspect of the matter. Probably it did 
not occur to him that anybody could ever indulge in smiles 
or laughter. 





LOVE'S OLD SWEET SONG. 


THERE ’s a strange pale light in the lowering sky 
(According to Ciirton BrxcHam), 

Anda hush on the shore where the shadows lie 
(As mentioned by Cuirton Bixcnam) ; 

There ’s a rose in my heart that is like to die, 

For somebody ’s waiting to say “Good-bye!” 

And I don’t know who, and I don’t know why— 
But I have it from Cuirron Bixcnam. 


There's a homing swallow on yonder tree 
(Belonging to Cuirtow Bincnam), 
There ’s a star for you, and a star for me 
(And another for Ciirton Bryena). 
There ’s a strange sweet song in the wandering sea, 
And a strange sad song in the murmuring lea— 
And little they know that they ’re going to be 
Adapted by Cuirtoy Bixcnam. 


I’ve stolen the beautiful thoughts above 
From a volume by Cuirton Binena.* 
There ’s a good deal more of it—all about love, 
As relating to Cuirton Brycnam. 
There’s ‘‘ Good night, Daddy,” and ‘‘ Days of Yore,” 
And “ Shall I never behold you more?” 
“ Flickering shadows,” ‘‘ Westering suns,” 
And simply no end to the Only ones. 
There ’s a Dove, a Lily, a Moon, a Kiss, 
Each bringing its different kind of bliss..... . 
And the horrible part of it all is this 
That somebody’s got to sing ’em! 
© Lyrics without Music (J. W. Anrowsaitn), 2s. 6d. 





Inquiry. ; 

“ Derxier Ressort” writes :—‘I want a recitation suitable 
for giving when we have friends. We have numbers of 
friends: more, indeed, than we can really do with in a 
small house like ours.” 


“Fully one half of the catch has been kippered, and the remaining 
two-thirds freshed.”—Northern Herald. - 


Tus only leaves a paltry — § to be bloatered. 
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A fable Sportsman (to stranger on thoroughbred). “A LOT OF BLOOD ABOUT THAT HORSE OF Yours, Sir!” 
f Stranger. .“ By Jove, You. von’. saY 80!» MusT HAVE GOT INTO SOME OF THAT OONFOUNDED WIRE!” 








‘COLLATERAL HEREDITY. 


{Dr. Emit Retcu, in his latest book, Suceess 
in Life; reminds young men about to marry 
that “ heredity goes transversely, side-ways, not 
in straight lines,” and that therefore they ought 
to study carefully the uncles and aunts of the 
young women they propose to make their 
wives. } 

My heart, Amanpa, beats for thee— 

Nay, why this wild surprise, 

These doubtful glances shot at me 

From unbelieving eyes? 
Meet-to-be-loved, pray understand 
I offer thee my heart and hand. 


True, other maids may be more fair ; 
A brighter gold may shine 

In radiant Cutoe’s waving hair 
‘Than ever did in thine; 

But if her Aunt ’s not so to me, 

O, what care I how fair she be? 


Although by all devices known 
To woman’s magic art - 
The others woo me, thou alone, 
Amanpa, hast my heart. 
Beloved one, I simply can’t 
Resist thy fascinating Aunt. . 


Ah me! I love to watch her sit 
Beside her woolwork box. 


I love thy-Aunt—thy Uncle too; 





I thrill to see her deftly knit 
Your Uncle’s winter socks ; 

A passion agitates my soul 

When she evolves a buttonhole. 


WHEN BERTIE SKATES. 


Wuen Bertie skates the ladies fly 
With startled glance and stifled cry, 
As brandishing a knotted crutch 


And when we dine I scarce can stand | With hands that grip, and claw, and 


The beating of my heart clutch, 
As I behold her lily hand Like Juggernaut he hurtles by. 
Dispensing apple tart. 


What morecan mortal long for? This |The ice receives hin hip and thigh 
Is absolute domestic bliss. With thumps that echo to the sky . 

. : While stars its glassy surface smutch 
Nor am I tuned to lower pitch 


hen Bertie skates. 
Of rapture when I con 
The bundle of perfections which 
Compose your Uncle Joun. 
In his benignant form I find 
An Uncle wholly to my mind. 


Then, darling, need I more explain ? 
The virtues which endear 

This matchless couple to thy swain 
In thee should reappear : 

Their rare_perfection ought to be 

Transversely handed down to thee. 


His friends avoid him. Even I 
(Betrothed to wed him in July) 
Scud like a rabbit from his touch. 
In point of fact, it’s wiser much 
At home to shelter safe and dry 
When Bertie skates. 





The Brotherhood of Art. 
‘ In the picket-lines, 
Jan. 24, 1907. 

Dear Mr. Puncu,—My blood boils for 
Strong in my faith in Nature’s laws |my poor downtrodden colleagues’ who 
My heart I sternly steel, are being starved in order that popular 
And when sweet Cuoe pleads her cause |artistes like myself may roll in motors 
I turn upon ‘my heel. on a salary of £7,500: . Cruel, cruel 

Managers ! * Yours cordially, 
Arraur Exvix Lioyp-Tics. 





Then pray be mine, Avanpa! Do! 





—[— 


—— ee so . > — 
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Peprery Colonel. “‘Goop Heaveys, Sir! 


4 - 


aren Feet? 


Haven'T You GOT A BLACK stiT?” 


Irrepressible Sub. “ Yes, Sin, put I’M Savina IT FOR YOUR FUNERAL!” 














Fes. 1.—PARTRIDGE SHOOTING ENDS. 

Harsincer of the hunter's moon aloft ! ani 
Familiar of the wheat’s despoiléd floor! 

Through Spring and Summer though I’ve missed you oft, 
In Autumn’s ember I have missed you more, 

And found you evanescent as a bubble 

When I have sought you on your native stubble. 


As at each season's end with pained surprise 
I total up game book and cartridge bill, 
I mark in memory the covey’s rise, 
And fire again the shot that failed to kill— 
A humbling moment when I have inferred 
“Thou wast not born for Death, Immortal Bird.” 


Again I see myself in youth’s conceit 

Go forth your vigilance to circumvent, 
My trusty lethal weapon all replete 

With double charge for your undoing meant, 
Whose premature explosion (through stag fever) 
Let Autumn sunshine into the retriever. 


Ofttimes since then in screen of wattle swathed 
When whoops the hireling hind, your doom’s foreboder, 

Waiting I’ve watched you come, and pass unscathed, 
Mid stifled imprecations.from my loader, 

Who blushed the while Incompetency’s traces 

He hid by pocketing my cartridge cases. 

So would I have you, not on eager wing 
Calmly contemptuous of my futile lead, 

But when, by courtesy of friends, you bring 
Unwonted savour to my daily bread ; 

Then will I raise my glass, your welfare wishing, 

Though next September I shall take a fishing. 








WAR TO THE KNIFE. 

{In the Daily Chronicle of Monday week, Jan. 21, we read how, 
whilst digging his knife into a cake made in honour of his birthday at 
a Carnarvon Liberal conversazione, Mr. Lioyp-Grorce, the President 
of the Board of Trade, jocularly remarked, “This is what I should like 
to do with the House of Lords.”] 

Tue pleasing ferocity evinced in the above episode is, 
we have good reason to believe, by no means confined to 
the gifted Cambrian who presides over the Board of Trade. 
At a luncheon recently held at Guildford Mr, Broprick, as 
he plunged his fork into the breast of a singularly well- 
developed Surrey fowl, exclaimed in accents vibrating with 
passionate sincerity, “That is what I should like to do to 
Mr. Hapaxe.” 

Again, Mr. Atrrep Lyrrettoy, while recently playing golf 
at North Berwick, had the misfortune, the ground being 
very hard, to break the head of his favourite driver, which 
flew off to a considerable distance. As the eminent politician 
picked it up he remarked, with great intensity of feeling, 
“T only wish it had been Wiyston’s head.” 

Sir Henry Howorru, the length of whose letters to The 
Times is only equalled by the chivalrous moderation with 
which he refers to his political opponents, was recently 
presiding at the annual banquet of the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Extinct Mammoths, of which he 
is the Prime Warden. The piéce de résistance was a superb 

ithic gis, and as Sir Hewry drove the blade of 

is diamond-hilted carving-knife into it he shouted in clarion 

tones, “That is what I should like to do to the Duke of 
DEVONSHIRE.” 


Ir is rumoured that at the Court Theatre The Campden 
Wonder is to be followed by a dramatised version of The 
Napoleon of Notting Hill. 
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Britannia (on quay at Kingston). “ANYBODY SEEN MY WHITE ENSIGN? I’VE BEEN WAITING A 
WEEK FOR IT.” 
Mr. Puxcu. “ YOU’VE GOT TO WAIT, MA’AM; THAT’S THE NEW SYSTEM.” 


[Earthquake at Kingston, January 14; arrival of first British warship, January 22.) - 
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(Ethel has been take. by her Gra::dmamma to eall upon her new Aunt.) * 
The New Aunt. “So You aRE EIGHT YEARS OLD? Now How OLD bo you Tuink I aw?” 
Ethel. “ You’RE NOT VERY YOUNG, ARE You?” 

The New Aunt. “ Wet, I’M NoT QUITE SO OLD aS GRANDMAMMA.” 
Ethel. “Ou, GRANDMAMMA NEVER TRIES TO LOOK Youna!” 














THE SELFISHNESS OF SCIENCE. 
(By Raymond Blatherbie.) 


THE increasing prominence which is 
now being given in the Press to descrip- 
tions of the personalities of eminent 
scientists and anticipatory accounts of 
their discoveries, is, 1 have, alas! un- 
fortunately good authority for stating, 
by no means invariably relished by 
all the leaders of this confraternity. 
In order to confirm this view of the 
situation, within the last few days I have 
called on several scientific luminaries 
and found that there is a deplorable 
and anything but public-spirited dis- 
inclination on their part to welcome 
any intrusion on their privacy. As if 
leading scientists (to give them the 
name they most dislike) were not every- 
one’s property ! 

My first visit was to Professor Ray 
LaNKESTER at the South Kensington 
Museum. On presenting my card I 
was shown into a room in the interior 
of which was-a structure resembling a 
bomb-proof turret. 

“Take a chair,” said a voice from 











inside the turret. I obeyed, and the 
turret immediately began to revolve until 
I was conscious that a shining barrel 
was trained on my person. The move- 
ment then ceased and the invisible 
Professor began. “ Understand,” he said 
in short sharp tones, “that I am not a 
popular preacher. I may or may not be 
typical of the spirit of modern science, 
but unless you give me your solemn 
werd that you are not going to describe 
the configuration of my cranium, the 
colour of my eyes, the pitch of my voice 
and the way I do my hair, I shall press 
the trigger of this Winchester rifle.” 

I hurriedly gave him the requisite 
assurance. 

“Very well,” continued the Professor ; 
“it will simplify matters if I tell you 
that I am not always glad and grateful 
for the boon of life, that I am not 
necessarily a pleasant companion over a 
cigar, and that when I talk in my sleep 
there is not a healthy ring in my voice. 
Lastly, if I should happen to make an 


important discovery you are the last per-| f 


son to whom I should communicate it.” 
Realising that no alternative was left 








but to withdraw from contact with so 
hopeless a reactionary, I left the room 
and took the 12.30 from St. Pancras to 
Cambridge, proceeding immediately to 
the residence of Sir Gronce Darwn, 
F.R.S., the President of the British 
Association and son of the illustrious 
Cuartes, whom unfortunately it was 
never my privilege to interview. (Hence 
possibly—to quote a caustic friend— 
some serious lacune in his memoir on 
the habits of earth-worms.) Here at 
any rate, I thought, 1 may be sure of 
a cordial and intimate conyersation with 
one of the brightest stars in the scientific 
firmament. lt is painful but necessary 
to state that my disillusionment at Cam- 
bridge was even more pronounced than 
at South Kensington. Hardly had I 
placed my hand on the latch of the 
gate when a sharp explosion was heard, 
and a deep-throated voice was heard 
issuing from the dining-room window : 
“Missed him, by Jupiter!”—the 
favourite planet of the Plumian Pro- 
essor. Hurriedly taking cover behind 
a clump of laurels, I stated m 


“glad ot 


and intimated that J should be 
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the Professor’s views on the origin of 
species, bimetallism and a few other 
cognate. topics. Realising that I was 
unarmea, Sir Georce put away his 
weapon and came on tothelawn. “ You 
will pardon my mistake,” he observed, 
“but I thought you were the Mail 

Chronical man, and instinctively diced 
my Rook rifle. He has been dodging 
about here for the last week with the 
avowed intention of feeling my bumps, 
for all the world as if I were a demnition 
dromedary, and I have had to take strong 
measures.” 

“But surely,” I expostulated, “such 
an attitude is unworthy of a great thinker 
who holds that the whole universe is a 
vast expression of spiritual reality, and 
is nourished with the perpetual vision of 
the splendour and glory of the eternal 
Cosmos?” 

Georce Darwiry—I call him Georce in 
spite of everything, though I had never 
seen him before, for he is a great and 
noble-hearted, though short-tempered, 
man—said nothing, but made a signal to 
somebody outside, and a brawny con- 
stable dashed into the garden, collared 
me with brutal roughness, and ran me 
out into the road before I had time to 
explain that I was not Hanotp the last 
of the Bearuwarrs. 

On my return to London, somewhat 
shaken and saddened by this painful 
experience, I resolved, after a good 
night’s rest, to proceed to Birmingham 
and interview Sir Oxtver Lopce. Here, 
at least, I felt that I was sure of a 
sympathetic welcome and ample oppor- 
tunities of exploiting my impressions 
of an expansive and commanding 
personality. Imagine my surprise and 
dismay when on arriving at Birmingham 
University I was informed that the 
Principal had gone into retreat and was 
camping out in a field near Edgbaston 
in the company of several trained 

licans. Hurriedly hailing a hansom 
on off to the spot indicated, and 
there, sure enough, in a moujik’s dress 
similar to that worn by Count Totsto1, 
was my dear friend Oxtver Lonce. (I 
should explain, in defence of this inti- 
macy, that I once spoke to him through 
the telephone.) ‘There could be no 
doubt that it was he; the great domed 
forehead, reminiscent, in Bearawayt’s 
luminous phrase, of the Mosque of 
8. Sophia at Constantinople, proclaimed 
his identity with trumpet tones. And 
yet quantum mutatus ab illo! Refusing 
to express a single opinion either on 
the Zancias or the Channel Tunnel, 
he waved me aside with a peremptory 

ture, observing, “ Trespassers on this 
ge in the Wilderness will be perse- 
cuted. Beware of the Pelicans.” 

A sadder, if not a wiser man, I returned 
to town, pondering on the suicidal 
detachment of science, which, by reject- 





ing the advances of refined journalists, 
condemns itself to a sterile and atra- 
bilious obscurity. 

[Henceforth I devote my energies to 
cricketers and New Theologians. They 
never retaliate. | 





THE CHUNNEL AGAIN. 

[Mr. Jomw Warp, M.P., is reported to have 
made the following remarks : “ It (tho Channel) 
should be constructed without tho slightest 
attempt being made at fortification or prepara- 
tion for destruction, or any other absurd 
suggestions of similar character. With a raft 
and proper boring apparatus and fifty practical 
men, I would des'roy the tunnel at any time, 
for practical purposes, within three or four 
days.’”] 

Tere was a tube beneath the sea; 

And fifty navvies bold were we. 

The enemy crept across one day, 

When there was no one in the way. 

So we went out upon a raft; 

The enemy thought that we were daft. 

We dived and dug and rose for air, 

The enemy didn’t seom to care. 

We suffered from the choppy waves ; 

But Britons never shall be slaves ! 

The raging foe laid bare the land ; 

But we were digging through the sand. 

Captive our beaten army lay : 

But we were boring through the clay. 

We heard the prisoners tramping 

through, 

While we were blasting all we knew. 

And so the weary days went past, 

But we were getting there at last. 

Then peace was signed, oh, sad to tell, 

As we were drilling through the shell, 

It was too late to stop, alack ! 

We drowned the prisoners coming 

back ! 





IMMORAL TALES. 
I.—Tue Yetow Vase. 

Oye day Mama said to Tuomas and 
Henry, “ My dears, a Wild Beast Show 
has come to the town, and if you are 
both very good boys you shall go with 
your Papa and me this afternoon to see 
it.” 

But as ill luck would have it, while 
the two boys and their constant com- 
panion Fido were playing in the parlour 
that morning, what should little Heyry 
do but throw down a beautiful yellow 
vase with puce-coloured spots, that 
stood on the mantel-shelf, and break it 
into bits ! 

At this the poor lad was sadly 
frightened. ‘For,’ said he, “I fear 
Mama may be vexed, and perhaps not 
take me to the Wild Beast Show after 


“Not a doubt of it,” replied his 
brother, “since I know that the Yellow 


Vase was a present from our Uncle! 


James. But,” continued Sly Tom, “ why 
should we not lay the blame upon Fido 





here? Then he will be punished and 
not we.” 

To this, however, Henry would not 
agree, for he was a good little boy, and 
knew, moreover, that the Fido excuse 
was wearing a bit thin. 

“No,” said he firmly, “I shall say 
that I alone did it, because I have found 
ne Truth always pays best in the Long 

un.” 

“Quite right,” said his Papa, who 
had entered the room unobserved, and 
who was heartily glad to see the last of 
the Yellow Vase, “and now put on your 
things and we will set out at once for 
the Show. But as for Tou, he must 
remain at home and go supperless to bed.” 

So Naughty Tom was left to meditate 
upon the Reward of Dishonesty, while 
Papa and Mama and Henry went to the 
Show, where a Wild Beast got into the 
sixpenny seats and eat them entirely up. 

Moral.—Look Before you Leap. 


Il.—Tue Cakes. 

Rurert and ALrrep were two little 
boys at school, whose birthdays came on 
the same day, though they were not 
twins. . The reason they were not twins 
was because they had different papas 
and mamas, and indeed were no relation 
to each other at all. 

However on this day they each received 
a beautiful large cake, full of raisins and 
candied peel, and covered all over with 
the most delicious plaster of Paris that 
can be imagined. Now ALrrep, who 
was a very unselfish little boy, took his 
cake at once to the Master, and having 
obtained permission, he cut it into forty 
slices, so small as to be worth practically 
nothing at all, and gave one to each of 
his school-fellows at tea-time. In this 
way every boy got just sufficient cake to 
make him angry that there was no more, 
while Atrrep himself was content with 
the buttered paper and the approval of 
the Master, who, having countermanded 
the eggs previously ordered for tea, 
warmly praised his conduct. 

How different was that of Rurerr! This 
greedy lad, satisfied as to the excellence 
of Alfred’s cake, withdrew with his into 
a lonely spot, where, I blush to say, he 
consumed it all himself. The result of 


'this was that he was enabled to pursue 
‘his studies with such increased energy 


that all his friends complimented him 
upon the change; moreover, having now 
acquired a distaste for the inferior cake 
sold at enormous profit in the school 
tuck-shop, he saved his weekly pennies 
for the benighted heathen, and in short 
became a pattern for all who knew him. 

Moral.—Never leave to others what 
you can do yourself. 

I.—J ane. 

JaNE was a little girl who had one 
grave fault; she was sadly fond of her 
own way. Her Papa, willing to read her 
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a lesson in this, once said to her, “ To- 
morrow, my dear JANE, is your birthday, 
and on it you shall if you please do 
exactly whatever you like, without hind- 
rance from Mama or myself.” 

“Thank you, dear Papa,” replied Jane, 
“that will be very pleasant.” So she 
set to work to decide what she should 
do, while Papa went out to purchase a 
bottle of noisome but reformatory medi- 
cine, of which he foresaw that there 
would shortly be considerable need. 

On the following morning as soon as 
it was light Jane rang her bell violently, 
and having by this means disturbed the 
entire household, she ordered a sub- 
stantial breakfast in her room at 10.30, 
and com herself for the enjoyment 
of several additional hours of refreshing 
slumber. When she came downstairs 
Papa asked if she intended to visit the 
forbidden pond, “in which case,” said 
he, “we should save time by putting 
blankets to the fire at once.” 

To this, however, Jane replied that 
nothing should induce her to risk her 
birthday upon so dangerous a pastime, 
adding that she had instead engaged an 
electric coupé for a round of the principal 





toy-shops in company with her friend 
CLeMENTINE, a child of Low Manners 
with whom her parents had strictly 
forbidden her to associate. Accordingly 
the little girls, having spent the morning, 
and much else, in this agreeable fashion, 
lunched together at an expensive 
restaurant, and were afterwards so 
fortunate to secure by telephone two 
returned stalls for the matinée at Drury 
Lane.. They reached home however in 
excellent time for dinner (personall 
ordered by Jaye from a reliable caterer’s) 
and concluded the evening with a 
Surprise Party, of which, though the 
party was Jane’s, the surprise unques- 
tionably belonged to Papa. 

Altogether the day, which, including 
purchases and motor-hire, stood Papa 
in a matter of one hundred and fifty 

unds, off without the slightest 

itch, while for Jane it provided an 
object Jesson, which she never after- 
wards forgot, of the admirable results 
which, with ordinary prudence, may be 
attained by little girls who are allowed 
to have their own way in everything. 

Moral.—Don’t make erous offers 
unless youre sure they ‘ll be declined. 





A RONDEAU OF POPP. 


[Mr. Jacos I. Porp, tobacconist and news- 
agent, of High Wycombe, who was fined 22. 6d. 
and 5s. costs on Saturday for keeping his m4 
open on a Sunday, has now been fined 
times for this offence.—Daily Paper, Jan. 21.] 


Dear Jacos Porr,—When themes are few, 
And all the papers reek with rot, 

One item’s always fresh and new— 
That fine you pay upon the spot ! 


y | The hobby you indulge in, true, 


Has cost you up to now somewhat - 
Dear, Jacos Popp ; 


Yet, ead indeed would be our lot 
If your exploits were lost to view, 
—— the va cannot 
ithin a*prison-dungeon you, 
Dear Jacos, pop! 
—— 

(“This raises the question of the actual 
birthday of Cuartes Wes ey, which is recorded 
on the Abbey memorial as 108, whereas in the 
Dictionary of National spre it is attri- 
Pas to the present year.”—Leicester Daily 
ost. 





WE have no hesitation in saying that 
neither is right. Guess again. 
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AFRICA JIM. 
Tue Lion-Keerer’s Story. 
(With acknowledgments to Dagonet and some of the minor poets.) 


Au I fond of the critturs ?—Not arf, Sir ! 
nigh thirty year! 
And never but once in my lifetime ’ave felt the least atom o’ 


I’ve tended ‘em 


And that’s why they cotton to me, Sir! 
now, lovin’ and sweet! 

Look at that one a-lickin’ 
for meat ! 

Are they fierce? Lor bless yer kind ’eart, Sir 
gal six years of age, 

Who used to go each blessed mornin’ right slap bang inside 
o’ the cage ! 

She ’ad a particiler fav’rit. 

Lor! 


They ’re smilin’ 
‘is kisser, ’e knows ’oo to look to 


I’d a little 


Yus, “ Africa Jim” was the one. 
"Ow she would fondle and pet ’im, and pull out ’is 

whiskers for fun! 

Well ’e was a hot ’un, I own it—’e’d often get regular wild, 

But ’e’d calm down and purr like a kitten on 'earin’ the 
voice of that child! 

’"E’d sometimes get tearin’ the others, that vicious young 
African cub, 

Then Katte--she’d lecture an’ scold ’ im, an’ make ’im go 
short with ‘is grub! 

And, s’elp me, I firmly believe, Sir, that brute understood all 
she said ; 

Why, ’e’d ‘owl like a two-legged Christian when she said— 
“Naughty boy, go to bed!” 

Well, Katie just kep’ ’im in order, and trained ’im for days 
upon days 

Till Africa Jimmy, the Savage, turned round and fair mended 
is ways! 

Till one night—one black night in November 
comes up vivid as life— 

I sat in my snug little parlour, aside of the hearth, with 
me wife ; 

And the thunder was roarin’ that night, Sir, in a way I shall 
never forget ; 

And the lightning was vivid and bright, Sir, and the rain 
was most wonderful wet. 

Our = was supposed to be sleepin’ all cosy and safe in ’er 


ah! the scene 


When me wife turns to me of a sudden, and in accents of 
terror she said : 

“Oh Br, if you loves me at all, dear, just humour a 
motherly whim, 

And don’t let our dear little Karte go near that there AfricaJim! 


There's a sort of a curious something I secs in the look of ’is 
face 

When she takes ‘im ’is meat of a mornin’, and ’e puts up ’is 
paws to say grace ; 

I’m sure it sa positive warnin’, so, Brit, if you love little Kare, 

Git the great brute condemned by the Guv'nors, and poisoned 
before it’s too late!” 

But I laughed at ’er fears, like a block’ead, as I deoply regret 
to this day, 

And I says to ’er (lovin’ and kind-like), “Sich nervousness ! 
Oh, git away!” 

But I stopped. What was that—gracious heavens !—that 
sound? I’ad ’eard it afore! 

With the sound of the wind and the thunder, there mingled 
old Jim’s sullen roar! 

My wife wellnigh fainted with terror, but I dashed as if 
mad up the stair 

To the room of my dear little Katie. 
wasn’t there ! 

Then I saw on a table afore me a hastily scrawled little note ; 

With a feverish eye I perused it—an’ this is what Katie had 
wrote : 

“Dear Daddy, in case you’d be frightened, I’ve just writ 
these few words to say 

We've been and forgot altogether to feed the poor lions 
to-day. 

So I'll do so, to save you the trouble—and I hope by the 
time this is read 

I'll have slipped out the back way and fed ’em, and safely 
returned to my bed.” 

(And it seems to me strange at this minute—though I didn’t 
much care at the time— 

To think as th> poor little darlin’ should come to ’ave writ it 
in rhyre.) 

Oh, the bitter remorse o’ that moment! The dear, thoughtful 
kiddie was right. 

With a scream like the cry of a Parrot, I hurried out into the 
night! 

Well, I got over ‘ere in a jiffy—and then to the truth I awoke 

When I saw that the cage there was empty, the bars all 
a-twisted and broke. 

Then I runs to the keeper’s snug quarters, | knocks up me 
stout-’earted mates, 

An’ we all went as Britons together for Africa Jim—and 
our fates ! 


O ’orror! the child 





And we found ’im down there by the snake-’ouse—and the 
look of remorse in his eyes 

Told a lot—but not nearly so much, Sir, as his wisible in- 
crease in size! 
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GYANING POA 
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Boatman (who has been disappointed as regards refreshment). 


























Is THERE A DRY SPOT IN THIS BOAT WUERE I CAN STRIKE A MaTON?” 


“Try my TuRoaT, Sir!” 








“Mates,” I cried, “ what’s todo? What’s your sentence?” 
And they all as one man, in one breath 

Gasped out, in one tone, at one moment, the one monisillible 
“ Death !” 

And one of ’em gives me a rifle, and whispers, a-hissin’ like, 
“ Shoot !” 

An’ I fair shook with hunger for vengeance as I took careful 
aim at the brute! 

Then a scream rang out all of a sudden ; 
crazy, me wife, 

Flung her body ’twixt mine and the lion’s, and implored me 
to spare the brute’s life ; 

“For,” she cries, “I could never a-bear it, to think as old 
Jim should ’ave died, 

Shot down like a four-footed heathen, with our poor little 
Katie inside!” 

So I says, after thinkin’ it over, “ Well, mates, I must do as 
I'm bid, 

For you see, in a manner of speakin’, I’d be shootin’ my own 
little kid !” 

And they all of ’em answered “ Ay, ay, mate,” Pa" kicked up 
no end of a fuss 

(They all says “ Ay, ay” at sich times, Sir, though in ornary 

they says “ Yus!”). 

So we locked ’im that night in the snake-’ouse till we'd 
mended the bars of ’is cage, 

But from that very moment ’e fretted—which was strange 
in a beast of his age. 

’E ’adn’t no ’eart to ey layful, ’e ’adn’t no taste for ’is meat, 

Seemed to know a kind mistress is better than a short gas- 
ternomical treat ! 

And when Kare ’ad been missin’ a fortnight ‘e lay on the 
straw-littered floor, 

Give a sob, ‘alf a kick an’ two tail-wags—an’ Africa Jim was 
no more! 


up rushed, as if 





And I thinks, as I gazed on ’is carcis, “as sure as I knows 


my own name, 


'I knows what that animal died of—combined indigestion and 


;» 


shame ! [in-state 

But just as we'd made all arrangements for a sort of a lion- 

Up conie, unexpected, a pleeceman—and who'd ’e brought 
with ’im but Karr! 

We was fair mad with joy, you may guess, Sir; but ’er little 
eyes blinked and grew dim 

When, with tears of affectionate sorrow, she ’eard the sad 
news about Jim. 

And she told us she. saw ’e’d escaped, Sir, so followed ’is 
footprints that night 

Till she found ’im a-maulin’ a burglar, and fainted with 
shock at the sight ! 

An’ the pleeceman, who’d followed the burglar, discovered 
me poor little Kare 

Lyin’ out by the gates there unconscious, in no end of a 
terrible state. 

And they'd kep’ ’er a week at the station—for when the poor 
kiddie come to 

They thought that her mind was a-wandrin’ when she said 
as her home was the Zoo! 

Poor Jim! "Twarn't the burglar as killed ’im—excuse that 
effemminit sob— 

But "y “ed and lanterns and pistols was a trifle too much 
of a jo 

And ’is carcis stands stuffed to this day, Sir, beneath a glass 
case in the ’ 

Of Karte’s lofty mansion at Brixton, as you'd see if you 
‘appened to call ; 

For Kate’s in the circus perfession—an’ there’s no better 
turn to be seen 

Than the ’ippodrome’s latest sensation— Katrina the Great 
Lion Queen.” 
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PUNCH, OR THE LONDON CHARIVARI. 


[Jaxuary 30, 1907. 








OUR. BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

THERE is a good deal of sanity in the want of method with 
which Mr. T. H. 8. Escotr has compiled his Society in the 
Country House (Fisner Unwin). From century to century 
he flits, buzzing about from’ one country-house to another, 
like a bee in a bean-field, gathering honey where he may. 
But methodless as the making of it may seem, his book gives 
a very charming picture of English houses and house-parties, 
ancient and modern. Are you in love with the days of old? 
Then go with him to “ Penshurst.” Mr. Wiu1am SHaksPEARE 
may be there, and you are certain to find Wimtam Harvey (of 
circulation fame), and Rosert Burton (of the Anatomy), and 
Spenser, and Gites Fiercuer, and Ben Jonson, Sir WaLter 
RaLeicn being unavoidably prever ted, by a previous engage- 
ment in the Tower, from accepting Lord Leicester’s kind 
invitation. Or you may motor down to “Clouds,” to the 
Percy WynpHams, to meet Grorce Wynpnam and Lord 
Dunraven (possibly talking Devolution), and Artaur BatFrour 





trilogy of the war between Russia and Japan. Previous books 
were written from other points of view by Russian officers 
accompanying the fleet in its voyage from the Baltic, or taking 
= in the battle which shattered Russia’s naval supremacy. 

e writer of thig third personal diary is a Japanese naval 
officer, who discreetly preserves anonymity. This enables him 
to write with fuller freedom, even sharply to criticise’ some of 
the manceuvres of the invincible Toco. ‘The narrative, simply 
written, accounts for the issue of the Titanic conflict.» Whilst 
the Russians blundered along in ill-found ships, with guns 
out-ranged by the adversary, with discontented crews and 
champagne-drinking officers, the Japanese left nothing to 
chance. Their vessels, from the flagship to the smallest 
destroyer, were as trim as if they had just left the dockyard. 
Their guns represented the! latest resources of civilization. 
Their plans were laid to meet all possible contingencies. Above 
all, officers and men were inspired with passionate patriotism. 
If they could not win the dgy for Japan, they could die for 
her. An hour before the torpedo flotilla struck the first blow 





and the ltayvueicus and the 
E.cnos; or to Bourne End, 
where our only M.P. is enter- 
taining the Oxford crew; 
or to Hatfield, or Petworth, 
or Goodwood, in fact pretty 
well anywhere and anywhen 
you like, coming across hosts 
of interesting people and 
many a good story by the 
way. Of which last the 
following, an oft-told story, 
of which one never tires, may 
serve asa sample. One day, 
when dining with Wu.per- 
rorce, Archbishop Trexcu 
thought himself overtaken by 
his life-long terror, paralysis. 
* At last,” he murmured, “it 
has come. ‘Total insensibility 
of the right side.” “It may 
console you,” said the lady 
next to whom he was sitting, 
“to know that it was my leg 
you were pinching.” 








THE “APPROVED LANGUAGE ” RECORDER. 


It MAY COME IN WITH THE TAXIMETER. 





Mr. Vixcent Brown is a 
writer of powerful tragedies. I fancy he has been called 
another Tuomas Harpy, but he is not that by a long way. 
Still” for those who like powerful stories (full of great 
emotions) here is a good one—Venus and the Woodman, 
published by Hutcuiysox. Unfortunately Mr. Brown gives 
us a little light relief now and then in the shape of letters 
between Bernard Grey the provincial reporter (who discovers 
the murder), and his colleague Scott. These are the 
dreariest reading imaginable, though perhaps Mr. Brown 
means them to be typical of a provincial journalist's 
humour. If so I congratulate him; but I would much prefer 
him to stick to his studies of the seventh and eighth com- 
mandments. There is rather a good vicar, Mr. CHAMPNEYs, 
who “had the Cambridge manner, which is so delicate a 
bloom of social insolence that only artists and snobs perceive 
it.” I ought to explain that Bernard Grey, the “ reporter,” 
is a very magnificent fellow indeed—personally I hate him— 
who reads Newman (“one of the few modern writers on 
whom he could rely for the mood of severe simplicity”). I 
was surprised at this until I remembered that Mr. WaLKLEY 
was once called a reporter by Mr, Bourcnier. 


Before Port Arthur in a Destroyer (Joux Murray) completes a 
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in the epoch-making struggle, attacking the astonished 

+, Russian fleet anchored off 
Port Arthur serenely await- 
ing formal declaration of war, 
‘|the divisional Commander 
{summoned the Captains of 
jthe Japanese destroyers to 
his ship, and explained to 
them the plan of the attack. 
“I do not consider it neces- 
sary,” he added by way of 
final word, “to remind you 
that no boat, even if damaged, 
must fall into the hands of 
the enemy.” Nor did any. 
The crews of maimed vessels 
went down with them, amid 
exultant shouts of “ Banzai!” 


The latest volume in the 
“Highways and Byways 
Series” —Highways and By- 
ways in Berkshire, by J. E. 
Vixcent (MAcMILLAN) — save 
that it has one glaring omis- 
sion, is a very entertaining 
and admirable piece of work. 

—'But this omission is serious. 
Mr. Vincent knows his country well; knows its great 
names well, knows its literature well,—gossips pleasantly 
and with authority on Tom Brown and the White Horse, 
Two Years Ago and Lambourn, Miss Mrtrorp and Our 
Village, the Icknield Way and the Grey Wethers; misses 
no good inn and no good scenery; and yet there is this 
terrible count against him—that he does not describe the 
magnificent mansion and estates of the Member for Berks! 
Toby or not 'Toby—that was the question ; and he answered 
it in the negative. O, Mr. Vixceyt! 








More Military Economy. 


“Wantep—Good General for country, small family. No 
bread or shirts.” —Carowa Free Press. 





Oxe feature of The Daily Mail we have missed lately, 
Morning after morning we have scanned~ its leader page, 
looking in vain for some trace of the well-known style, 
Then chance sent us to the Portsmouth Evening News, and 
there we read :— 

“Havaxt Perry Seeetons.—Bartholomew Kennedy, a tramp, was sent 
to prison for seven days for begging at Havant.” 
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